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Ir is rather amusing that the first two dele- 
gates to Northfield and Lake Geneva should 
be appointed in India, but from Mr. Wish- 
ard’s letter we see that such is the fact. It is 
not too early for Associations to begin to 
plan for delegations. Several colleges have 
begun a canvass, directed by a strong com- 
mittee, for delegates and for funds. Itisa 
mistake to delay this work until May or June. 
Some of the choicest men will have already 
so settled the disposition of their time during 
the summer that in justice to other interests 
they will be unable to go. Press the privi- 
lege and duty upon them zow, and have not 
only a large but a representative delegation 
there! 


THE current year has seen a very marked 
advance in the care with which Association 
matters are presented to the college public in 
the various college publications. The Bow- 
doin Orient, Wesleyan Argus, Syracuse News, 
Wooster Voice, and almost every prominent 
Western college paper give regular space to 
Association news. The four papers men- 
tioned have evidently selected their editor of 





this department because of his ability and 
ideas. The college dailies and many leading 
college monthlies are generous of space for 
reporting anything of religious moment. 
One notices, moreover, a healthier and man- 
lier tone in what is written, less of sentiment 
which corresponds to no reality. 


THE report of the Volunteer Convention 
indicates that it was a wonderful gathering. 
Fortunate were those who shared its inspiring 
sessions. The motto “the evangelization of 
the world in this generation” was a grandly 
suggestive central thought. Perhaps, too, 
as never before, the idea became clear that. 
the realization of this motto means a tremen- 
dous work for the young men and women of 
to-day. There must be hundreds of well- 
educated, earnest, aggressive missionaries in 
the place of each one now at work. No man 
has heard of Christ in any true sense, until 
he has been enabled to intelligently accept or 
reject the Gospel message. The command to 
“ disciple all nations” isa vastly larger work 
than the Christian church has really set itself 
to do as yet, but the signs are that a great 
forward movement is at hand. 


THE interesting article by Mr. Richard 
Toellner, the Secretary of the German Branch 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
New York City, is liable to lead toa slight 
misconception. If we are not misinformed, a 
German Gymnasium is of higher grade than 
an American fitting school and less important 
than acollege. The work advocated by Pres. 
C. K. Adams in the February Forum for our 
average American college is about equivalent 
to the work of a Gymnasium. The strongest 
men of Germany are graduates of these 


schools, and receive their fundamental train - 
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ing in them, hence the importance of sucha 
work as the one described cannot be over- 
estimated. A broader and more aggressive 
work would probably awaken opposition 
now. It will develop in time. 


We call attention to the article on city 
mission work by a member of the Johns 
Hopkins University committee. It empha- 
sizes not only the possibilities of work by 
students along this line, but the limitations 
which true wisdom places on student work. 
A college man is primarily a student; the 
breadth and depth and strength of his after- 
life depend on a thorough mastery of his 
studies; and religious work is entitled to 
only a subordinate place. It is for this reason 
that the religious work of any college needs 
organization, and is most effective when 
affiliated in some way to a permanent body 
which insure steadiness, continuity and 
breadth of work. There is little question of 
the wisdom of the action of the Johns Hop- 
kins Association. 


We have been impressed this year with the 
value to a state of an Assistant State Secretary 
for the colleges. Such a man would find, in 
many states, a legitimate and engrossing 
work. There would bea certain number of 
organized college Associations to develop, 
stimulate and inform; there would be as 
many more unorganized centres to visit; an 
exhaustive study of the field and its possi- 
bilities to make; he would plan to develop 
and fully utilize the resources of the colleges; 
through him the International Secretaries and 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN could maintain a closer 
and more intelligent connection with the 
work than is possible under ordinary circum- 
stances. Many other good reasons might be 
alleged. Why should there not be at least a 
dozen such secretaries instead of four or five? 


Tue Bible Committee of Cornell Univer- 
sity, under the leadership of Mr. Kellogg, has 
done a work during the past year which 
merits a hearty recognition. If every chair- 
man and committee was equally alive to its 


responsibility and attacked difficulties with 
such earnestness, many puzzling problems in 
the college work would find a speedy solu- 
tion. It has eclipsed all previous records, 
both in the variety and extent of the class 
work done in Bible study this year, and in 
the lecture courses provided. We have lately 
received a long list of questions carefully 
prepared, designed to gather up the sugges- 
tions of the faculty and others in regard to 
the relation of Biblical study to student life, 
the wise arrangement and selection of courses, 
objects to be gained, adjuncts to the study, 
etc., etc. The INTERCOLLEGIAN hopes to have 
an article from the pen of Mr. Kellogg, giving 
the results of this investigation. 


A REQUEST has recently been received for 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN’s suggestions for the be- 
ginnings of a special library or alcove fora 
college Association. One is often asked 
“ What are the ten best books you know?” or 
“ How can I most wisely invest fifty dollars?” 
If the limit were five hundred dollars, the 
answer would be much less difficult than 
when the limit is so moderate, but in either 
case there should be a definite plan adopted, 
a classification of books, so that additions 
may be wisely made from time totime. We 
suggest the following classification as a useful 
one for any growing library and mention 
under each head a few first-class books: 
None bettgr than the 
Cambridge Bible series, each book of the 
Bible in one volume (Macmillan & Co., $1.10 
to 30c.). The excellent Bible Commentary 
(Scribner, 10 vols., $30.00) is soon to be issued 
in an abridged form for students. Jamieson, 
Faussett and Brown’s Commentary is cheap 
and good, but too condensed. 

2. Biblical Biography. Were come the Lives 
of the Christ. Stalker (60c., Revell) and 
Edersheim (Randolph, $2.00) are the best to 
get. We would include also the excellent 
“Men of the Bible” series (Randolph, each 
$1.00.) especially those on Abraham, Samuel 
and Saul, Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Minor 
Prophets and Paul. 


1. Commentaries. 
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3. Biblical History. Blaikie’s Manual is a 
good one to start with, or Stanley’s History 
of the Jewish Church (Scribner, $6.00.) 

4. Biblical Interpretation. For the New 
Testament, Farrar’s Messages of the Books. 

5. Contemporaneous History. The volumes 
on Egypt, Assyria, Media, Phoenicia and the 
Jews in the “Story of the Nations” series 
(Putnam, each $1.50) and the London Relig- 
ious Tract Society’s publications which are 
moderate in cost and accurate (Revell). 

6. Religious History. Fisher's History of 
the Christian Church and Fisher’s History of 
the Reformation (Scribner) are good starters. 

7. American Religious History. Every Asso- 
ciation should possess the volumes of the 
American Religious Leaders series (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., each $1.25). There are 
also valuable denominational histories. 

8. Missions. Get the series of biographies 
published by Revell, and add the recent 
biographies of John G. Paton, Bishop Han- 
nington and Mackay. 

9. Christian Sociology. Such booksas “ Our 
Country,” “How the Other Half Lives,” and 
“In Darkest England,” ought to be in every 
Association library. 

10. Christian Fiction, such as “ Ben Hur,” 
“ Zoroaster,” “The Prince of the House of 
David.” This section may be made a means 
of introducing readers to the rest. 

11. Great Books, such as help to make men 
better, although they may not classify under 
any of the above heads. 

One who makes such suggestions as these 
painfully realizes their inadequacy. A full 
page could with profit be devoted to the sug- 
gestion and characterization of the best books 
on each of these general subjects. For fifty 
dollars, spent in a lump, all of the books 
mentioned can be purchased, excepting the 
commentaries, and they will make a fine 
nucleus for ‘a working library. Devotional 
works have been purposely omitted. 


By far the best report we have seen of the 
Volunteer Convention was in the Wooster 
University Votce. 


The First International Convention of 
the Student Volunteer Movement 
Jor Foreign Missions. 


It is the universal testimony of those who 
had the privilege of attending the recent con- 
ference of volunteers, missionaries and Board 
secretaries, that it was a remarkable gather- 
ing, not only because of its representative 
character and its size, and the importance of 
its subject, but in its fervid spirit, practical 
suggestions, compactness and world-wide out- 
look. 

Not a few obituaries have been prepared 
for the Movement since July, 1886, by those 
who really knew nothing of its principles or 
its supporters, and regarded it as a burst of 
blind and unstable enthusiasm; but there 
will be little question henceforth among even 
conservative men that the Movement has 
come to stay, has a work to do, and deserves 
the hearty sympathy -and codperation of 
every friend of missions. Mistakes it prob- 
ably has made, but its leaders have always 
invited generous and kindly criticism, being 
anxious only that it be able to realize its 
motto. 

When the Conference was planned it was 
hoped that three hundred delegates would 
assemble at Cleveland by reason of its cen- 
tral location. Probably @ thousand students 
would have gathered there had aot tele- 
grams, limiting the delegations, been sent to 
the nearer colleges. There were about six 
hundred regular delegates, representing one 
hundred and fifty-nine institutions, besides 
about one hundred secretaries, missionaries 
and representative men. It was the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime to address such an audi- 
ence, and so the speakers felt. Each one 
gave the best that was in him. Dr, A. a 
Gordon’s admirable address on “ The Holy 
Spirit in Missions” most fittingly opened a 
conference where the presence and power of 
the Holy Spirit was manifest in every ses- 
sion, guiding and controlling both speakers 
and hearers. 

The key-note of the conference was the 
motto of the Movement, “ The Evangeliza- 
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tion of the World in this Generation.” This 
was interpreted to mean, not the actual con- 
version of the world, but such a well-directed 
and widely-distributed presentation of the 
Gospel as will render it possible for all men 
to hear of Christ, and thus shift the responsi- 
bility from the churches to the individual. 
The practical difficulties to be surmounted 
before this can be counted as accomplished 
were not minimized, but the prevailing senti- 
ment seemed to be that it was within the 
bounds of possibility. 

One of the special objects of the Conference 
was to bring the volunteers face to face with 
representatives of the,various Mission Boards 
and with returned missionaries. These latter 
had abundant opportunity to feel the force 
of the Movement and to estimate its real 
value, to which they gave hearty testimony. 
On the other hand, their words of affection- 
ate counsel and brotherly appreciation and 
and welcome will never be forgotten by the 
volunteers. 

The sessions were packed with good things, 
the admirable management of the chairman, 
J. R. Mott, causing not a moment to be 
wasted. At the opening session on Thurday 
evening, Feb. 26, prior to the address already 
mentioned by Dr. Gordon, Mr. Mott gave an 
extended history of the Movement. On Fri- 
day morning, after the reading of the report 
of the Executive Committee, the “ Problems 
of the Movement” were taken up, including 
the Volunteer Pledge, Hindered Volunteers, 
Volunteer Life in Individual Institutions, 
and Immediate Sailing. In the afternoon 
the Board secretaries made many profitable 
suggestions concerning the requirements, 
methods and policy of their organizations. 
All the day-sessions were of this practical 
character. Among the items of wise counsel 
given by the older missionaries were (1) she 
importance of thorough preparation. A poorly 
educated but zealous volunteer may find a 
work, but training always tells. (2) Zhe test 
of a good missionary ts his work at home. Vol- 
unteers should verify to themselves in college 
and seminary that they are the Christian work- 
ers they expect to be on the mission field. 


(3) Zhe Board’s opinion of one's fitness for the 
field should be valued and heeded. But if the 
Board is desirous but unable to send, the 
volunteer should not count it as an indication 
of Providential hindrance, but should secure 
from the abundance of wealth in the churches 
the money needed to carry out the desire of 
the Board. J/ one is resolved to go, he can go. 

The evening sessions of Friday and Satur- 
day were devoted to addresses. On Friday 
evening Mr. Robert E. Speer spoke finely on 
the possibility of the evangelization of the 
world in this generation, and Rev. Arthur T. 
Pierson, D.D., showed in an effective address 
how this evangelization can be made a fact. 
Two more powerful presentations of the 
thethe could hardly have been made. Other 
notable addresses were made by Rev. George 
W. Chamberlain, D.D., of Brazil, on The 
Spiritual Crisis in the Orient and by Rev. 
Judson Smith, D.D., of the American Board 
on The Spiritual Claims of the Orient. 

With each day the interest grew. Sunday 
was the culminating day. In the afternoon 
the convention assembled for a “Nugget” 
meeting. The missionaries had the platform 
to themselves. They were told to “give the 
convention the best thing they had—what 
each would wish he had said, after he had 
left the meeting.” No one spoke over 
three minutes; about twenty-five took 
part. As Mott said, it was “a gold mine;” 
some of the best things of the confer- 
ence were said there. In the gvening Mr. 
Robert P. Wilder made a judicious and valu- 
able address on the “ Perils and Privileges of 
the Volunteer Movement.” This was fol- 
lowed by the farewell meeting. These meet- 
ings are always impressive: this one was 
rarely so. It was the privilege of Mr. Speer 
to speak the closing words to the convention 
—words of pathos, earnestness and spiritual 
power, which fittingly gathered up and fas- 
tened the impressions of the great gathering. 

Some definite results of the conference 
may be here enumerated. 

1. The Volunteer Movement takes its place 
as a recognized agency for developing the 
working force needed for mission fields. 
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2. Greater definiteness has been given to 
the working ideal of volunteers themselves. 

3. The courage, high purpose and thorough 
consecration of the volunteers as a whole are 
undoubted. 

4. A challenge has been issued to the 
churches of America. Given the money 
needed and the men for the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom will be found, not only 
6200 but any number that the churches call 
for. 


University Codperation with City Mis- 
stons and Charities, 


\S DEVELOPED IN THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATION OF THE JOHNS HOP- 
KINS UNIVERSITY OF BALTIMORE, 


[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN.] 


Two years ago a committee was chosen to 
find some opening for the mission activity of 
the Association. Several meetings were 
held and the subject received a careful dis- 
cussion in detail and in theory. It was 
attempted to organize a mission in the more 
degraded and lowly parts of the city. This 
scheme had to be abandoned, because it was 
impossible to secure the hearty codperation 
of the students, busy as they were with 
academic duties. 

Last year a standing committee on mis- 
sions was appointed. The suggestion was 
made by the committee that the students 
codperate with the existing forms of mission 
work, as already established in and by the 
various city churches. A_ few students 
did so. But such an effort needs personal 
solicitation for laborers, and oversight of the 
distribution of the forces, and, lacking these, 
it was so far still short of an efficient organi- 
zation. 

This year a committee was again chosen, 
and under its auspices a public meeting was 
held to consider the claims of the work. The 
field of church, mission and Sunday-school 
work was presented by a city pastor; one of 
the board of managers of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of Baltimore city showed the 
desirability and possibility of student codpera- 


tion with the work of the society ; and the 
president of the university emphasized the 
duty and privilege of a Christian student. The 
many points brought out enabled all of the 
parties interested in this field of work to con- 
sider it from a practical standpoint, and to 
show how each might help the others without 
fear of conflicting duties. 

The intermittent and discontinuous char- 
acter of such work by college men is an 
obstacle, inherent in student life. If that 
life is to be felt in and among the churches, 
the missions, the Sunday-schools and the 
fields of charity work, it must be at such 
times and under such circumstances as 
are found to limit the engagements of busi- 
ness and professional men in the same field 
of Christian work ; that is, it must be volun- 
tary, and arranged for in time not required 
for the regular duties of the day; and, in 
fact, the Christian student must needs arrange 
his time and work as any other Christian 
man, who would gladly render unto His 
Master a portion of each day or week for 
special work in His vineyard. Yet more 
difficult for the local parties to manage was 
the short residence of students in the city. 
Granted that they can give their services for 
a part of a day or of a week, this must of 
necessity be broken into by vacations at 
Christmas, Easter and during the longer 
summer period, for each of the three or four 
years that the students attend the university. 
This “come-and-go” character of student 
help is surely very injurious in any line of 
religious or charitable work, where continuity 
of effort is all-essential to success. But there 
are many smaller (and sad to relate, too often 
neglected) fields, where such discontinuity is 
not a positive disadvantage,—perhaps may 
be a real advantage. And the success attend- 
ing this codperative work will, of course, 
largely depend upon the work given to and 
expected of the students, by those who would 
engage their volunteered services. As to the 
other class, that of resident students, many 
are to be found already engaged in some 
form of religious work, usually in connection 
with their own church work, 
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The non-resident class of students, scat- 
tered throughout the city in chapter houses, 
boarding houses, and private families, are all 
brought into a more or less lively touch with 
the city population; while their ready 
codperation with the city organization for 
the relief of the sick, destitute, infirm and 
disabled will make them gratefully remem- 
bered by city people. Such work will pro- 
mote cordial codperation among the munici- 
pal authorities, benevolent societies, churches 
and individuals. It will bring the student 
face to face with some of the realities of the 
life of the destitute,—of the physically, intel- 
lectually and spiritually destitute. And, 
while himself a student of men and things,— 
a student of the social life and economics of 
the people of the city of his temporary resi- 
dence,—he may find many wage-earners who 
would gladly understand how to get more 
out of their wages and less out of the saloon, 
the brothel, the lottery and the gaming table; 
how improved environment and sanitation 
would bring health and happiness; and how, 
with all of this, a little spare time spent in 
judicious study, would lead to steady and 
certain improvement. 

The business man engaging in missions 
and charities carries business methods with 
him, leaves a certain commercial impress, 
drops a coin and goes; alas too often leaving 
the recipient worse than he found him, for 
his immediate physical wants soon reappear, 
while his deeper needs of mind and soul are 
only increased. The professional man car- 
ries his own peculiar professional atmosphere 
and methods with him, and is able sometimes 
to give material aid as well as to heal the 
wounds of body or of spirit. It is a valuable 
feature of this movement toward student 
codperation with city missions and charities, 
that it carries the atmosphere and methods of 
student life with it,—definable, perhaps, as 
a scientific spirit of study and research into 
causes, combined with an optimistic view of 
conditions and a consecration of endowments 
to the uplifting of humanity in God’s name. 

The following circular has been sent to the 
members of the Association ; 


It will be a favor to the Committee of the Association, 
on Missions and Charities, if you will fill out the blanks 
and return this paper to Box 84,J. H. U. This 
work is now organized on the basis of codperation with 
existing lines of work in this city; either in Church, 
Sunday School, Mission, or Friendly Visitation with 
the Baltimore Charity Organization Society. 

Requests for aid in this work are referred to this 
committee, and by them presented to individuals of the 
Association. The committee fully realizes that the 
student's first duty is to his University appointments, 
but to those who can spare a little time, it would appeal. 
It is one object of the committee that it may act as a 
kind of “clearing-house,” so that each student may be 
helped to codperate with that form of work which he 
may prefer, and for which he has opportunity. Even if 
you can not give continuous service, there are many 
calls for mission work which would take but part of a 
single afternoon or evening. Two requests have been 
made by City Missions for a course of lectures ; one on 
scientific subjects, and the other on History or Political 
Economy. Codéperation in this work would be appre- 
ciated. 

1. Please state if you are now engaged in any 
Church, Sunday School, or Mission work, and in what 
capacity, whether as teacher, superintendent, or friendly 
CE ONS atte nee nee dcaecedaeee cence atau 

2. If not now, have you done any such work during 
this academic year, and what kind ? 

3. Are you willing to give your name to the com- 
mittee in charge of Missions and Charities, who may 
call on you for occasional aid? -............ 

4. For what kind of work have you a preference? 


Question 1, brought out the fact that many 
are now engaged in various fields; as Sun- 
day-school teaching and _ superintendence, 
deputation work, friendly visiting for organ- 
ized charity, occasional preaching and mission 
work. 

Question 2, showed that while some had 
not done any other special work during this 
academic year than that they stated in (1), yet 
others had worked in different capacities, 
such as preaching and making sick calls for 
disabled ministers. 

Question 3, elicited a general willingness 
to serve, but almost always with student’s 
limitations, such as a hesitancy in accepting 
regular engagements at present, and only 
time to give one afternoon a week from five 
to six. 

















Question 4, showed a general disposition 
to continue in the same field as stated in (1), 
while others stated no definite choice in the 
matter; those not now engaged as in (1) 
usually preferred teaching, and mission Sun- 
day-school rather than city church work. 

MEMBER OF COMMITTEE. 


The Crists in India. 
[From our Regular Correspondent. ] 
XVI. 

After ten days needed rest at Darjeeling 
under the shadow of Everest and Kanchin- 
junga, we returned to Calcutta the last of 
November, and spent a week preparing for 
our North India tour, and attending the 
meetings which Messrs. Pentecost and Steb- 
bins were inaugurating among the European 
and Indian young men. I arrived just in 
time to hear the last two of a week’s series of 
addresses to students by Dr. Pentecost. The 
attendance throughout the week had been 
very good, and the last meeting, held in the 
large hall of the General Assembly's Institu- 
tion, the College of the Established Church 
of Scotland, was attended by nearly four 
hundred educated young men, who listened 
with the deepest interest to the speaker's 
vigorous presentation of the question, What 
shall I do then with Jesus which is called 
Christ? I believe that the persistent follow- 
ing up of such work as Dr. Pentecost is now 
doing, is needed more than any other agency 
to effect the break in the ranks of Hindu 
students, for which the missionaries are so 
earnestly working and anxiously praying. 

A series of three weeks meetings in the 
opera house for Europeans has been held 
since I left Calcutta. It was hoped that in 
this way many young Englishmen and East 
Indians could be reached. The meetings 
were well attended, especially by the latter 
class, a few of whom expressed a determina- 
tion to begin a Christian life. Some of the 
better class of Englishmen, those connected 
with government service, appeared to be 
interested at first, but I cannot learn that any 
of them have yet taken a decided Christian 
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stand. While they enjoyed Dr. Pentecost’s 
apologetic addresses, they did not seem to 
relish his vigorous personal application of 
them, and gradually dropped out. They 
have, however, had the terms of salvation set 
before them in a more forcible way than ever 
before, and it is hard to believe that they will 
all persistently ignore the great offer. 

At the close of the meetings among the 
Europeans, Dr. Pentecost entered upon the 
special work for which he has come to India, 
i. €., to reach the educated young men of the 
country. I am not able to speak intelligently 
concerning his success thus far, but am 
informed that his course is warmly approved 
by the missionaries and also by the secular 
press. My own conviction is that the English- 
speaking Indians of this generation have 
reached a crisis. They will soon settle the 
question of eternal life. Very few men in 
the West who persistently reject Jesus Christ 
to the end of their college lives accept Him 
afterwards. The conditions which account 
for this in the West are equally applicable 
here. From what I have seen of the Indian 
students, I have little hope that one in a 
hundred of them who reject the Gospel now 
will ever seriously consider it. Is not this a 
crisis of such awful solemnity as to call for 
every means which the Church can employ? 
Will not the students of America support the 
special efforts now being made among their 
fellow students in India? You can help this 
cause at once by prayer. Let there be such 
prayers as the mothers of students offered for 
their sons during Moody’s work in the uni- 
versities of England. You who have heard 
him describe the battle he had there, remem- 
ber what, in his opinion, turned the tide. It 
was the prayers of mothers. As he said, 
“they pierced heaven with their prayers.” I 
believe the tide in India will be turned by 
the same means. Nothing will so encourage 
those who are in the thick of this contest as 
to be assured that the students of America 
and Europe are praying without ceasing for 
the students of Asia. 

You can also help this work in person 
within a few years. Everyone who comes ty 
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the mission field can do something in behalf 
of educated young men. Even though your 
special work may be among the ignorant 
masses, you will have frequent opportunities 
for personal work among students. If you 
come to engage in special educational work 
your opportunity will be very great. A few 
of you will doubtless be called to give your 
entire time to such work as Messrs. Swift and 
McConaughy are doing in Tokyo and 
Madras. Your success in the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in the 
East will depend upon two things which are 
not always demanded in the West, first, a 
thorough college education, second, several 
years’ experience in college and city Asso- 
ciation work. When I return to America in 
less than two years I am sure I will carry 
with me urgent calls for several such men, 
and I write these words in the hope that they 
may be seriously pondered by the strongest 
men in our college Associations, to whom we 
must look for help in this important enter- 
prise. 

Since leaving Calcutta I have visited and 
addressed audiences of educated young men 
in Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
Farakhabad, Lahore, Amritsur, Jullundur, 
Moradabad, Bareilly and Bombay, and at the 
great Methodist camp meeting in Chaudausi. 
I have also carefully studied the situation in 
all these places in relation to the feasibility 
of maintaining a permanent Association 
work. I believe the time is ripe for such 
work at Lahore, Lucknow and Bombay, and 
will be in Allahabad by the time we can 
secure a secretary for that place. 

At Bareilly | organized an Association of 
forty active members in the Theological and 
Normal School of the Methodist Mission. 
The students entered enthusiastically into the 
organization, and appointed two delegates, 
Messrs. Bare and Neeld, to represent them at 
the International Convention in Kansas City 
and the Students’ Summer Schools. These 
gentlemen are returning to America for a 
vacation after long terms of service in North 
India, and I bespeak for them a warm wel- 
come by the Associations. 


During my last five weeks in India I shall 
visit the Kolhapur, Madura and Tinnivelly 
Missions, and attend the first Convention of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
India at Madras, Feb. tg-22. We shall sail 
from Bombay Feb. 28th, in the P. & O. 
Ganges, arriving in Cairo by March rith, 
and ascertain whether the time has come to 
carry the war into Africa. 


L. D. WIsHARD. 
Bombay, Jan. 24, 1891. 


College Work in Texas. 


This is a state of magnificent distances. It 
is only rooo miles from New York to Chicago, 
From Texarkana to El Paso, Texas, it is 869 
miles, and about an equal distance from 
North to South. And he who imagines that 
the only greatness of the Lone Star state is 
her massiveness is very much mistaken. In 
her industrial and educational interests, the 
rapid progress she is making strikes a 
stranger as simply wonderful. 

There are about 3000 students in the higher 
educational institutions of this state, about 
2000 of whom are young men. Of this num- 
ber more than one-half are reported as mem- 
bers of Evangelical churches. Nearly all of 
these institutions compare very favorably in 
their standards, both of scholarship and 
morality, with those of the older states. 

Strange as it may seem, there had been 
only one College Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation in Texas until the, present school 
year, and, stranger still, that one has been 
organized since 1872. It was a rare privilege 
to visit this oldest Association in this section 
of the country and one of the oldest in exist- 
ence. I saw the minutes of the meetings 
held the first year preserved in perfect condi- 
tion, and was led to wonder whether all of 
the Associations that have been organized 
half as long could produce such ample records 
of their first year’s work. This Association 
is at Trinity College located at Tehuacana, is 
of the Cumberland Pres. church and with a 
membership of 60 is doing a strong, aggres- 
sive work, 
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Austin College is a Presbyterian insti- 
tution with 125 young men in attendance. A 
very strong religious sentiment prevails, and 
an enthusiastic Association of 34 members, 
all of whom take the INTERCOLLEGIAN, was 
readily formed. They have already selected 
two of their strongest men to represent them 
at the State Convention, to be held at Waco, 
April 16-19. 

Texas State University promises to be one 
of the coming great institutions of the country. 
In addition to the present equipment which 
is fully adequate to the needs of the 350 
students now in attendance, it has been 
granted an appropriation of over two millions 
of acres of land, which is sure to make it one 
of the most wealthy of all the state universi- 
ties. An Association was formed there with 
the leading men of the institution as its offi- 
cers, the professors thoroughly in sympathy 
with the movement and prospects of a strong 
work being accomplished. 

Adrian College at Thorp’s Springs 
afforded the peculiar pleasure of organizing 
both the Young Men’s and the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. It is of the 
Christian Church and has about 230 students 
in attendance. Both faculty and students 
had felt the need of something to give direc- 
tion to their religious activity, and took hold 
of the Association as the organization best 
adapted to accomplish that end. 

Fort Worth University at Ft. Worth was 
organized last September, by Prof. E. J. 
Martin, who is now the president of the As- 
sociation. The first Y. W. C. A. in Texas 
was organized at the same time by Mrs. Prof. 
Martin. Both of them had attended college 
where the two Associations had been at work, 
and showed their faith in the methods em- 
ployed by organizing on the same plan in the 
institution to which they now stand related 
as professors. 

The leading Baptist college of the state is 
Baylor University at Waco, enrolling about 
700 students last year. The students and 
professors received very warmly the pre- 
sentation of the work, and gave promise of 
organizing permanently in the very near 


future. It will be of interest to know that 
this is the third coéducational college in the 
world and that now, according to the state- 
ment of Pres. Burleson, 170 of the leading 
institutions of the country educate the young 
men and young women together. 

The South-Western University at George- 
town was also visited. It is a Methodist col- 
lege with some 350 students, and the matter 
of organization is now being carefully consid- 
ered. It is expected that an Association 
will be formed there before the close of this 
college year. 

The State Normal School at Huntsville has 
invited the State Secretary, Mr. W. E. Wayte, 
to pay them a visit and assist in the formal 
organization of an Association and it will 
very soon be added to our list. 

The A. & M. College at Bryan will also be 
visited by Mr. Wayte and there is little doubt 
that they will follow the example of the other 
institutions of the state in the definite work 
for young men by young men. ; 

Taken as a whole, the college work of no 
State in the Union is younger than that in 
Texas and none is more hopeful or promising. 
In no section of the country have I been 
received with greater hospitality, and nowhere 
has the work presented been taken up with 
more intelligent enthusiasm. It gives me 
great pleasure to introduce to the college 
Associations of the world, the newly-formed 
organizations of this great, growing state. 
As one comes more and more into contact with 
them, he will be deeply impressed, as I have 
been, with the very great opportunities there 
are for the development of Association work 
in this state and more especially with the real 
rugged strength of the men who are uniting 
with us in the effort to lead the students of 
the world to Christ and develop them into 
active workers in His service. 

J. CAMPBELL WHITE. 


“The great object of a Christian is, not to 
get to heaven, but to make men love and 
glorify God.”—Dr. McKenste. 
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Bible Circles in the Preparatory Schools 


of Germany. 


[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN. | 


The recent editorial in the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
about Associations in preparatory schools, led 
me to think it might be of interest to your 
readers to be told about our German Bible 
Circles (Bibelkranzchen) in the Gymnasia which 
are essentially preparatory schools for the 
universities. 

About nine years ago the first one was 
formed. Since that time the movement has 
grown slowly but steadily, and circles are 
now organized in most of the larger cities. 

The plan of organization is very simple. 
Ten or twenty students of ages varying from 
twelve to eighteen years meet and agree to 
form a circle. 

These circles do not aim to include all the 
students of a town in one organization, not 
even all the classes of a school. Older 
students generally form circles by them- 
selves, and the younger classes do the same. 
These “Kranzchen”’ usually meet once a 
week for about two hours. Much more than 
this is not practicable, since pupils in the 
gymnasia have to work very hard. During 
the meeting, usually for the first hour, a very 
earnest Bible class is held, led usually by a 
minister. The remainder of the meeting is 
given up to social entertainment. 

The responsibility of keeping up a “circle” 
rests with a secretary, who is usually a 
university student. Such an one, if an earnest 
Christian and a hearty, noble fellow, is better 
liked by gymnasiasten than a professor or a 
minister, because he sympathizes with them. 
These secretaries have an annual meeting for 
conference. The chairman of this confer- 
ence, Rev. W. Weigle, is called the General 
Secretary. He represents a national com- 
mittee whose members are prominent and 
earnest Christian A year ago the 
national committee appointed a traveling 
secretary, the first paid official of the move- 
ment, selecting for this office Mr. F. Mockert, 
who was a member of the very first circle. 

The movement already shows results. The 


men. 


strongest members of the first German 
Student’s Conference* were earlier members 
of the “ Bible-circles.” It is, perhaps, fair to 
say that Mr. Reynolds would have found no 
man in the universities responsive to his 
appeals, had it not been for the work of these 
circles. The field occupied by them enlarges 
all the while. Men who have been members 
while at the gymnasia organize other circles 
at their universities, and so the work grows 
steadily. No one who knows the situation 
can doubt that these simple Bibel/kranzchen are 
really very influential for developing earnest, 
evangelical, sturdy Christians. If the move- 
ment can be brought into general connection 
with Y. M. C. A. work, as we have done in 
Berlin, it will be even more of a power. 
RICHARD TOELLNER. 


About Books. 


* * 
7 


The Jews Under Roman Rule. 


By W. D. Morrison. 
(Story of the Nations). $1.50. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


We have at various times referred to the series of 
which this volume is a late and noteworthy issue. It is 
a good example of modern historical writing. The 
history of the Jews under Roman rule was apparently a 
mere succession of revolts ; but our author brings out 
the fact that these efforts arose, not so much on account 
of imperial oppressiveness as from the direct influence 
of religious ideas. The second half of the book is de- 
voted to an historical description of the institutions in 
existence among the Jews at the period when Christian- 
ity arose. Such works are of the greatest value to those 
who desire to grasp with clearness the contents of the 
New Testament. 

* 
The New Senior at Andover. 
D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 


By Herbert D. Ward. 
$1.25. 

A more enjoyable, breezy, natural book than this on¢ 
would be hard to find. It is the narrative of a deter- 
mined, modest, moneyless young fellow, who managed 
to put himself into Phillips Andover Academy for his 
last year, and made his way and his reputation, too, by 
persistency and diligence and honorable conduct. The 
character portraits are vivid and very enjoyable, from 
John Calvin, the well educated but not wholly reliable 
dog, to the outwardly masterful and stern, but generous 
and grand nature of the famous principal. All the inci- 
dents of school life, from rowdyism to the exciting an- 


*Described by Mr. Reynolds in the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
for October, 1890. 
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nual base-ball match with Phillips Exeter are vividly 
described. 

There are many people who never quite appreciate 
the strength of the associations which link old academic 
and college men to their undergraduate experiences, 
and make the blood rush hotly through their veins at 
the very recollection of some supreme triumph of skill 
and courage. To such this book will be instructive. 
To any college man, especially to one who has been at 
Andover, it is delightfully entertaining. For a boy who 


is getting ready for school life it will be wholesome. 


* * 
* 


An Introduction to the Old Testament. By C. H. H. 
Wright, D.D., Ph.D. (Theological Educator Series.) 
75c. net. Thomas Whittaker, New York. 


The problems connected with the Old Testament 
Scriptures are numerous and intricate. Hosts of rever- 
ent no less than hostile critics are engaged in solving 
them. The fairly-well-ascertained results of their work 
are important and even essential parts of the knowledge 
of one who desires to be a master of the Bible. It is 
therefore a real boon to have published in so compact a 
form and by so notable an author the results of Old 
Testament studies up to date. The first nine chapters 
are devoted to a brief discussion of editions, texts, punc- 
tuation, the Massorah and the various versions. The 
remainder of the book takes up the books of the Old 
Testament one by one, treating very concisely their 
form and contents, and appending in each case a very 
full list of the important commentaries and articles. 
The author has succeeded remarkably in getting many 
facts into moderate space. 

+ * 
The Evidence of Christian Experience. 

F. Stearns, D.D. 


By Rev. Lewis 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2 00. 


It is rare that one can recommend, as readable and 
even attractive, so fundamental and comprehensive a 
discussion as this. It aims to distinguish and describe 
a line of evidence which is recognized by every Chris- 
tian, but not usually considered available as scientific 
proof of Christian reality. It is a portion of the prac- 
tical evidence of Christianity—7. ¢., the evidence of 
Christianity as a working power in the world,—as dis- 
tinguished from the historical or the rational evidence. 
There is an outward effect of Christianity in the world, 
the church and the individual ; there is also an inward 
manifestation of it to the believer himself in his own 
Christian experience. 

The author shows that this Christian experience pre- 
supposes the great principles of Theistic philosophy, 
describes the origin and growth of its evidence, justifies 
it as reasonable evidence and develops its relations to 
other kinds of evidence, giving it a leading place in the 
organized system of Christian Evidences. The pre- 
sentation of his argument is clear and strong. From 
the believer's own standpoint the force of this evidence 
is unquestioned ; it may fairly be urged, however, that 


it is the very last kind of evidence which affects the 

unbeliever. 

e* 

Francis Wayland. By Professor James O. Murray. 
(American Religious Leaders). $:z.25. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 

The fourth volume of this valuable series is one of 
the best which has yet appeared. Dr. Wayland was a 
leader of religious thought in the classroom, from the 
platform and through the press, rather than in the pul- 
pit. In his time his influence was remarkable: Pro- 
fessor Murray has given us in this volume the secret of 
that influence. It was not in self-assertiveness, although 
no one could be more resolute when occasion required ; 
it was rather due to his broad and generous spirit, his 
absolute fidelity to duty, his grasp of principles, and 
his rigid pursuance of the truth as it appeared to him. 
These qualities, rather than mere opportunity, made 
him great. Yet he lived in stirring times, when his 
ideas had rapid growth and application. 

** 
The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. 


Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Wattles, Philadelphia. 


Under the title the Sunday School Times 
printed a series of important articles last year from the’ 
prolific pen of Mr. Gladstone. These articles have been 
published in a handsome volume with an excellent 
portrait of the author. To merely quote the title is al- 
most to indicate the trend of thought. The author aims 
to show that, in the first place, the “ operations of criti- 
cism properly so-called, affecting as they do the literary 
form of the books, leave the questions of substance, 
namely those of history, miracle and revelation, sub- 
stantially where they found them ;” and again, “ that 
science and research have done much to sustain the 
historical credit of the Old Testament,” and thus to 
strengthen the evidence that it contains a Divine Reve- 
lation. A discussion like this from so noted a student 
of literature would naturally be valuable: it can fairly 
be said that the volume deserves a stronger term—it is 
impressive. 


By the Right 
$1.00. John D. 


above 


* & 
* 


Syllabus of Old Testament History: Outlines and Lit- 
erature. By Professor Ira M. Price, Ph.D. $1.50. 
Fleming H. Revell. 


This manual has been greatly needed. There is no 
possible source of crude and unspiritual interpretation 
of the Old Testament Scriptures more fruitful than the 
ignorance of their historic background. To a consider- 
able degree this is true of the Psalms; it is emphatically 
true of the prophets and of the wisdom literature and 
the legal literature. Isaiah is almost a sealed book to 
one who has not studied the events which led to the ut- 
terance of his prophecies and read the latter in their 
chronological order. This historical knowledge, more- 
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over, is best obtained from a wisely-guided study of the 
Bible itself; not by reading the histories of Smith, or 
Blaikie or Stanley. 

Professor Price has prepared an outline which com- 
pletely covers the ground. An introductory treatment 
of Biblical Geography prepares the way for the orderly 
and convenient classification of the historical facts. 
Critical questions are largely omitted, as they should be 
from a manual which professes to be only an introduc- 
tion to the subject. One of the best features of the book 
is the constant quotation of reference books and the 
full and varied list given in the appendix. 

While the discussion of purely critical and unsettled 
questions would be out of place in this manual, we con- 
fess to a feeling of disappointment that the author did 
not see fit to indicate, not only the order and importance 
of the Biblical facts, but to some extent their construc- 
tive relations, as a modern historian would see them. 
The reign of Ahaz, for instance, was a turning-point in 
the history of Judah; neither the wisdom of Hezekiah 
nor the scrupulous piety of Josiah could put away the 
evil influences which he introduced. But the Sy//adus 
does not include any hints which would lead an ordi- 
nary class to investigate the Biblical facts from such a 
point of view, neither those of his reign nor of the Dis- 
ruption, nor, in general, of any portion of the history. 

For college men, however, who desire to lay a safe 
foundation for the understanding of the Old Testament, 
there is, after all, nothing which compares in value with 
this Sy/labus. 

bad 
Honda the Samurai, by Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis. Con- 
gregational Sunday School and Publication Society, 

Boston. $1.50. 

The fact that this book was written by Dr. Griffis 
would insure its accuracy and value in relation to 
Japanese life; for he is easily the first authority on 
Japanese questions in America to-day; its interest is 
greatly heightened, however, by the form in which the 
narrative is cast. It purports to be the biography of a 
typical Japanese gentleman of the best class about forty 
years ago—passionately patriotic, blindly religious. 

The writer has been assured by a young Japan- 
“two-sworded man” himself, 
that the book gives a faithful representation of the best 


ese who once was a 
traditions and the genuine spirit of the best blood of 
Japan. The book is profoundly interesting to any one 
who is interested in the Japan of to-day, because of the 
insight it gives into the state of Japan before and since 
the abolition of feudalism and the military government, 
Possibly Dr. Griffis writes with too loving a pen, but 
the noble traits of Japanese character he describes seen. 
like a key to the wonderful progress of Japan to-day. 
Those who heard the story of Rev. Mr. Ise’s life will 
recognize in Professor Koba his honored father. 

Those who are too busy to master the larger works 
by Dr. Griffis on Japan will find this a very interesting 
and instructive book. 
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Paoli, the Last of the Missionaries, by W. C. Kitchin, 

Robert Bonner's Sons, $1.50. 

In curious contrast with the preceding volume is this 
one, also on Japan. It is a historical novel, dealing 
with the exciting events attending the overthrow of 
Christianity in Japan in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. The author endeavors—and, as far as a mere 
reader would surmise, with great success,—to give a 
vivid picture of the social and political conditions of the 
time. The action of the narrative covers the events of 
the closing years of the struggle. Paoli is the last of 
those Jesuit missionaries who labored, with a curious 
intermingling of devotion and arrogance, of self-abne- 
gation and self-assertion, to make Japan a Christian 
nation. His career as depicted shows only too clearly 
that it was not a simple Christianity, against the perpetu- 
ation of which lIyeyasu set his face, but a Christianity 
which aimed at political supremacy. If this narrative 
gives a reasonably true picture of the course of events, 
it follows that it was a blessing, not a misfortune to 
Japan that this early form of Christianity was suppressed. 
It was better for the nation to maintain its individuality 
and autonomy, until the time should come for the intro- 
duction of a pure and simple Christianity. One who 
doubts this should study the history of Jesuit missions 
in Southern India. 

* * 
. 
The Minor Prophets, by Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 

F. Randolph & Co. $1.00. 

The work of Archdeacon Farrar in this volume of the 
above mentioned series possesses many of the qualities 
usual to him. it abounds in brilliant passages and 
helpful thoughts. The first four chapters discuss pro- 
phetic characteristics and other general questions. The 
minor prophets are then taken up in a chronological 
order, the facts of the prophet’s life and the historical 
setting of the prophecy being given in interesting detail, 
as well as a careful analysis and exposition of the book. 


A.D. 


Current Literature. 


7 
Articles and Reviews. 


41. The Growth of New England Colleges, by Arthur M 
Comey in Educational Review for March. 

42. College Pulpits,by J. O. Murray in Homiletic Review for 
February. 

43. The State University in America, by George E. Howard 
in the Atlantic Monthly for March. 

44. University Extension in England, by R. A. Woods in 
Andover Review for March. 

4s. Professor Huxley and the Swine Miracle, by Rt. Hon. W 
E. Gladstone in Nineteenth Century for February. 

46. Popular Movements in India, by Sit Wm. Wilson Hunter 
in Contemporary Review for February. 

47. Bible Studies in the Colleges of New England, by Rev 
Silas P. Cook in the Old and New Test. Student for March. 

48. A Plea for Bible Study, by Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D., in 
Homiletic Review for March. 

49. The Proper Place for the Y.M.C. A. in the Educational 
Field, by W. T. Harris, LL.D., in Education for January. 
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Notes from the Field. 


For a unique and very amusing and vivid account of 
the first New Year's Reception given by the Madras 
(India) Young Men’s Christian Association we refer 
our readers to the Young Men's Era for Feb. 1g. It is 
a reprint of a report evidently sent to a native (English) 
journal by some Hindu who enjoyed the reception. In 
the same issue appears a fine portrait of Seijiro Niwa, 
the first Japanese General Secretary. 

* * 
* 

On Dec. 26th the college building at Central Turkey 
College, Aintab, caught fireand burned. D.N. Blakeley, 
of Dartmouth, "9, is an instructor in that college. The 
loss affects materially the college Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association there, which was doing a strong work. 
Only the day before the fire a special consecration 
meeting was held, when a large number pledged them- 
selves to try to bring at least one person to Christ dur- 
ing the year. President Fuller asks whether our Amer- 
ican college Associations will not raise $450 to build and 
furnish a suitable home for the Association in the new 
building. 

* 

The news also comes that by reason of the fluctuation 
in the value of silver, the funds raised by Rev. Mr. Isé 
for the college church at Tokyo have so depreciated 
that, instead of having enough to build with, he will 
have a deficiency of five or six hundred dollars, This 
is unfortunate ; and inasmuch as our Congress caused 
the depreciation, perhaps we ought to try to meet the 
deficiency. 

* * 
” 

St. Andrew's Cross for February publishes an interest- 
ing interview with Rev. Dr. Van De Water, the first 
chaplain of Columbia College under the new voluntary- 
chapel arrangement, on religious life at Columbia. The 
chapel attendance has doubled under the new system. 
A Friday afternoon Bible class is now maintained, and 
students go with considerable freedom to consult the 
chaplain. Columbia is trying the system which Harvard 
has been carrying on for several years of rotating chap- 
lains. At Columbia, however, the chaplains are selected 
from the Episcopal clergy only; at Harvard it is quite 
undenominational. 

* * 
~ 

A wordy warfare, hotly waged, has been carried on 
between advocates of purely evangelistic missions and 
defenders of educational missions. The latter, of course, 
are never exclusively educational. The Free Church 
Board recently obtained an expression of opinion from 
all its missionaries, and from prominent officials, re- 
garding the value of mission colleges and schools. 
Sixty-five per cent. of the replies were distinctly favor- 
able ; only sixteen per cent. were equally opposed. The 
officials were outspoken in favor. Sixty out of seventy 
presbyteries then endorsed the educational work. No 
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one who has had even a trifling share in this work and 
understands the problem which missions must solve in a 
land like India will fail to heartily endorse this con- 
census of judgment. 
°S 

We take from the Bowdoin Orient the following ab- 
stract of a valuable lecture by President Hyde on “ How 
to Read the Bible”: 


1.) Read regularly and by habit. 
thus become an acquired taste. 


2.) Read actively rather than passively. 
3.) Read topically rather than by pages. 


4.) Read with continuity and for a definite purpose ; 
é.g., trace a character’s development, as David’s or 
Samuel’s; or read an epistle through at a sitting, if 
possible, and note carefully the logical connection be- 
tween chapters. 


5.) Make “clearings,” “blaze paths” by means of a 
system of marking, that it may be yours, and a growing 
Bible, to you. 


6.) Select the portions you read on principle. 


(a). A young man in active business life would get the 
most out of Proverbs. (4). To counteract the tendency 
sometimes felt to think religion puts one at a disadvan- 
tage read, ¢.g., Psalm 37. (c). If your religion tends to 
become unpractical and dreamy, read James. (d). If you 
find conceit and vanity appearing in yourself, read 1st 
Cor., 13. (e). If you seem to be engaged in active but 
fruitless Christian work, read the parables about the 
sower. (/). If you need to have your sense of responsi- 
bility waked up, and to be spurred to more work, read 
25th chapter Matthew, 14-30. (y). When oppressed by 
your own feelings, read the 7th and 8th chapters of 
Romans. 


The Bible was written out of human needs ; they have 
not changed, and it will fit them now. 


* 
* 


The Ninth Annual Conference of the New England 
College Young Men’s Christian Associations enjoyed 
the hospitality of the Williams College Association, 
Feb. 6-8, 1891. 82 delegates representing 22 institutions 
were in attendance from outside Williamstown, includ- 
ing six delegates from the Student’s Movement of New 
York City. 

The comparison of the work of the past year with that 
of the one preceding showed in the number of con- 
versions an increase which gives just cause for thank- 
fulness, twelve Associations reporting eighty-six as 
against fifty-two last year. Much land remains to be 
possessed, however, as noted from the statement of 
membership, the Associate members being about one- 
third of the whole, which reached a total of 2446 in 21 
Associations reporting. The falling off in the average 
number in Bible classes is too great to be overlooked, 
last year showing an average of fifty-two, and this year 
thirty-five for each of about fifteen Associations. The 
average number of missionary volunteers has increased 
from four to over six. 

The following are noted as helpful points presented : 
Association meetings should begin and end on time and 
no member should “cut,” should have good singing and 
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a variety in topics and method, should be kept out of 
the hands of those who use them merely for practice in 
speaking, and of those who bring reproach by their 
inconsistency, and definite prayerful preparation on the 
part of each member should always be made. Striking 
instances of the results of prayer circles were given; the 
great opportunities which the colleges have for influenc- 
ing the preparatory schools by means of deputations 
was several times urged. The management of the col- 
lege Association was aptly likened to that of a manu- 
facturing industry, and the same need was shown to 
exist for promptness, system, good methods, financial 
strictness, definite records and for thorough codperation, 
in order to secure the best results, and more than all 
else, for the Power from on High. 

Mr. W. E. Colley, State Secretary of Connecticut, 
presented forcibly the opportunities for educated men 
in the Young Men’s Christian Association, and Mr. 
Jno. R. Mott sketched the present state and the future 
possibilities of the Intercollegiate work. 

The parlor conferences were devoted to Bible Study, 
Personal Work and Missions. —~ eS 


Che West. 


At Trinity University, Texas, whose representative 
at Northfield was so popular last year, an interest in 
Bible classes for personal work was awakened by the 
visit of Mr. J. C. White and Mr. W. E. Wayte, the State 
Secretary, in January, on their tour through Texas. 
Scarritt Collegiate Institute, Missouri, claims “ one 
’ Itis 
hoping, though rather faintly at present, for a building. 

Missouri Valley College. 
have recently fitted up a hall together in a very attrac- 
It was dedicated on the Day of Prayer. 


of the best college Associations in the State.’ 
The two Associations 


tive manner. 
The college students have helped to organize a local 
Association at Marshall. Missouri State Univer- 
sity. On Jan. 18th the Association celebrated its first 
birthday by a public meeting, with a crowded attend- 
ance. A song service, a report of the year’s work and 
five crisp, interesting addresses made a successful pro- 
gram.——-Nebraska Wesleyan University fittingly 
observed the Day of Prayer by an earnest gospel ser- 
mon from the Chancellor in the morning, followed up 
by special services. The interest has continued, at least 
twenty having already professed conversion, Simp- 
son College, Indianola, lowa. A Bible class on the 
inductive method has recently been organized. The 
Association recently conducted a missionary meeting 
in place of the regular church service in one of the local 
churches. Representatives of three different sections of 
the globe made interesting addresses. lowa Wes- 
leyan University sent a delegation of 35 to the State 
convention. Zhe day after getting home a full report 
was given to the college. One new Bible class has 
been organized, and four or five more are planned for. 
A plan for systematic giving, involving a pledge of five 
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or ten cents a week during the college year, has received 
the signatures of many members. A subscription was 
Started to furnish Association rooms, but it ended ina 
determination to have a building and a liberal subscrip- 
tion.——Drake University. During the “ protracted 
meeting” three associate members gave their hearts to 
Christ and became active Christians. Cornell Col- 
lege. The Mission Band numbers above twenty-five 
and meets weekly. It is devoting the whole of the cur- 
rent term to the careful study of one mission field— 
China. Prof. Terry, of Evanston, gave several stimu- 
lating Bible lectures before the Associations in January, 
Since the Day of Prayer special meetings have been 
held daily. The State Convention was held Feb. 
19-22, at Burlington. 
delegates. 


There were about 100 student 
The colleges contributed $775 out of the 
$3,000 raised in the convention. 


The Middle States. 


Reports from the colleges of this section have been 
full either of expectation of the Volunteer Conference or 
of rejoicing over it. Many groups of students exerted 
themselves actively to procure the funds with which to 
send delegates. Ripon College, Wis., sent two dele- 
gates to Cleveland, having raised the money by a va- 
riety of expedients. It hopes for a missionary revival. 

At Beloit College, following the Day of Prayer, 
two Bible classes were organized—one to study the 
Books of the Bible, and one on the Life of the Christ. 
One good feature of the first class is a talk on the Book 
studied during the month by a professor at the last 
meeting of the month. The Mission Band sent a dele- 
gate to Cleveland ; the Christian students sent another, 
not a volunteer, and these two secured subscriptions 
to cover the expenses of athird. The good effects of 
the Mills meetings are still apparent.——Hillsdale Col- 
lege, Mich. The Association is holding daily half-hour 
meetings, and much interest has been aroused. It has 
pledged $100 to the State work and proposes to open a 
free reading-room in the city before long. University 
of Michigan. Asa direct result of the Bible Institute 
recently held at Ann Arborfa number of students have 
been led to take up earnest Bible study, and the Uni- 
versity journals are agitating the question of petitioning 
for an elective in the English Bible. Northern IIli- 
nois Normal School, Dixon. On the Day of Prayer, 
as a result of the meetings, there was one conversion. 
The interest has continued and others are reported. 
The Monmouth Annex had a sensible editorial recently 
on the Religious Life at Monmouth. There, as in all 
professedly Christian colleges, a tendency arises toward 
stereotyped and formal religion, and even of professions 
which do not tally with daily life. There is only one 
sure remedy—an all-round development of Association 
work. Northwestern College, Naperville, Ill. A 
large class under Prof. Umbach has done excellent work 
in the systematic study of Luke’s gospel since the be- 
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ginning of the year. An examination on the work of 
the two terms was held Feb. 28th All the Colleges 
in Illinois made subscriptions for the state work in 
Seven college Associations adopted, this year, a 
plan for systematic giving toward the state, interna- 
tional, foreign and educational work. 
to be working capitally. Central Normal College, 
Danville, Ind. A strong religious interest has been 
aroused in the community, so that four series of meet- 
ings are being conducted simultaneously, attended by 
large audiences. Earlham College. The Associa- 
tion enrolls sixty-three, and thus becomes the largest 
society in the college. The new term is entered upon 
Ohio Wesleyan University sent 
one of the largest delegations to the State convention at 
Springfield. The Association maintains a very active 
internal work, about which it says very little. In the 
recent revival some sixty have openly professed conver- 
sion, and over a hundred have been influenced. 

Oberlin. At the State convention the State Committee 
was authorized to take all necessary steps for the estab- 
lishment of a Training School at Oberlin, to be domi- 
ciled in the beautiful building which Oberlin expects to 
put up next year. Professor King is greatly interested 
in promoting an extensive visitation of the State High 
Schools by the colleges. This plan, if carried out sys- 
tematically, cannot fail to influence the college work of 
Ohio.——Wooster University. A keen note in the 
Voice refers to the article by Pres. St. John, on “ Col- 
lege Ethics,” in Our Day for December, acknowledging 
that its indictment is true, but affirming that the uni- 
versal habit of laughing at an account of college tricks 
is at least partially responsible. ——Findlay College. 
The exercises of the Day of Prayer were conducted by 
President Latchel, who was assisted by Rev. J. R. 
Mitchell and by the members of the faculty. About 
85 students took part in the personal testimonies, 
Noon-day meetings continued for some time. An ex- 
cellent gymnasium has been fitted up, and it is hoped 
that it will be auxiliary to the work of the Association. 
——Marietta College. During the recent Ohio river 
flood some of the professors and students were wholly 
shut off from the college. Rev. B. Fay Mills spent ten 
days during February at Marietta. Twenty-two college 
students professed conversion. It is stated that there 


are only fifteen students now who are not professing 
Christians. 


1890. 


The plan is said 


with enthusiasm. 


Che South. 


The State convention of Virginia was the largest, 
most earnest and most important convention ever held 
in that State, according to the reports, There were over 
350 delegates, 76 being from the colleges. From a 
College not a thousand miles from Richmond, Va., 
comes the discouraged note, ‘ There are no items which 
would be of interest to your readers. The faculty exert 
no religious influence whatever upon the students. 
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Our Y. M.C. A. is barely existing. If you asked one 
of the faculty whether we had an Association, he could 
not tell you. The !ack of religious influence is very 
disastrous to morality.’ This college certainly presents 
a field for work. All of the responsibility, however, 
rests rarely with a college faculty. If a few students 
begin to pray, and plan, and work, they can succeed in 
spite of the faculty. University of North Carolina. 
The students have recently petitioned the trustees to 
make the English Bible an elective in the college course. 
The INTERCOLLEGIAN claims a share in this. We 
hoped to be able to publish a cut of the new building 
erected by the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
the University of Tennessee, but it has not been prac- 
ticable. A few hundred dollars are still lacking in the 
funds needed for completing the building, which will 
cost about $13,000. It will not be dedicated, until every 
dollar has been subscribed. Prof. Charles E. Wait is 
the treasurer. Mr. J. C. White, of the International 
force, has been spending a week in Mississippi, between 
the Texas and the Arkansas colleges. All the colleges 
visited report a great uplift and a reorganization in 
many ways. Many Bible classes have been formed for 
personal work. 


Che East. 


The Colleges of Maine, especially Bowdoin, Colby, 
and Bates, have planned to visit the academies at Kent’s 
Hill, Bucksport, Fryeburg and Hebron. On the 28th 
of Feb. a deputation consisting of A. H. Chipman, of 
Colby, H. E. Walters, of Bates, and J. P. Cilley, Jr., of 
Bowdoin, went to Hebron Academy,——Bowdoin Col- 
lege. The Association is at work through a special 
committee to induce students in the medical department 
to become members. Heretofore the membership has 
been confined to college undergraduates. The two de- 
partments unite in athletics, and presumably can com- 
bine their Christian forces with mutual profit. Bates 
College is especially interested in missions since the 
stirring visit of Mr. Cossum late in January——Brown 
University is planning for a building for the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and, if practicable, for a 
General Secretary to preside over it. There are pros- 
pects, too, that at no distant date a chair in Biblical 
Literature will be endowed. The Association at 
Wesleyan University, Ct., will support three men in 
the work of City Missions next summer. The class of 
‘g2 have given over one hundred dollars toward it. A 
“Northfield” committee has already been appointed. 
Wesleyan expects to have at least twenty-five men at 
Northfield. The Association has been doing some del- 
egation work in neighboring cities. More requests 
have come to it than the committee could wisely ar- 
range for.——At Yale University the Association has 
been pushing the reorganization scheme mentioned in 
an earlier number of the INTERCOLLEGIAN. It makes 
such a radicai change in many respects that much effort 
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is needed to assure its complete success. Two very 
interesting events during the month were an address by 
the Rev. Dr. McKenzie, of Cambridge, on the “ Claims 
of the Ministry upon Young Men,” and one by Mr. 
S. H. Hadley, superintendent of the McAll Water Street 
Mission in New York City, who vividly described the 
extent and methods and necessity of his work. He 
made an earnest appeal for helpers. After the meeting 
about $100 was subscribed for city mission work. Quite 
a number of delegations from Yale have spoken in 
various places during the year. The most important 
happenings at Harvard University have been the 
series of college conferences. Especially notable was 
the lecture by Professor Lyon on “The Hebrew 
Prophet,” in which the origin, history, four-fold work, 
value and spirit of this wonderful class of men was 
vividly set forth——Amherst College has recently 
issued a letter describing the religious work. Of the 
347 students in the college, 242 are professing Christians, 
About 50 are looking forward to the ministry. The 
students carry on work at four mission stations in the 
vicinity, do a special work among the colored people of 
Amherst, send out occasional delegations, are now sup- 
porting for the third year Mr. Sayford’s evangelistic 
work amony the colleges, and are preparing to support 
an Amherst graduate in the mission field. The money 
required for this last enterprise is to be raised by June, 
if possible. Mr. Sayford spent several days recently at 
Amherst, influencing many men to make new resolu- 
tions for a higher life——-Williams College. “The 
Intercollegiate conference left to our Y. M. C. A. deep 
impressions of its opportunities and duties, and a new 
inspiration.” Mr. Sayford accepted a special invitation 
to remain at Williams for a week following the confer- 
ence. An average of 175 attended his meetings. Many 
Christians were led to take a “ higher stand,” and some 
who had been indifferent were led to express a desire 
to serve God. “ Especial help was received from the 
informal conversations after each service.” Delegations 
have recently visited the schools at Mt. Hermon and 
Shelburne Falls, and the Association at Bennington, 
Vt. At Syracuse University a religious census of 
the College of Liberal Arts has been made with the 
following results: Students in college, 338 ; male stu- 
dents, 220; active members Y. M. C. A., 191; associate 
members, 16; Christians not members Y. M. C. A., 8; 
preparing for the ministry, 47 ; preparing for the mission 
field, 10. The committee in charge of the work of fur- 
nishing delegations of college men for evangelistic 
service is kept very busy. The questions of having a 
General Secretary next year and a building in the near 
future are being earnestly considered.——During the 
last month were delivered at Cornell University three 
lectures in the unique series projected by the Bible 
Committee of the Association—one by Dr. Wheeler, on 
“The Attitude of Christianity Toward Heathen Cults,” 
showing that it is no rival of them, but supplants them 











through its simplicity, absoluteness and superiority of 
doctrine ; another by Professor Williams, on the “ Effect 
of Scientific Study on Religious Belief.” It was a 
masterly address, concluding with the thought that 
while scientific study may fill the student with exalted 
notions of the complexity of the universe and the har- 
mony of its correlations, it leads to no hope; it cannot 
supply the deeper needs of human nature. Professor 
H. S. White lectured interestingly, March 1st, on the 
“ Religious Element in German Literature.’——Hamil- 
ton College. “A religious interest is still felt at Ham- 
ilton. Wednesday evening prayer meetings are held by 
all classes. The delegates returned from the Lockport 
convention with a desire to do more earnest and per- 
sonal work.——Centenary College Institute, N. J. 
“The good effects of the week’s effort following the 
Day of Prayer are very apparent in the raising of the 
spiritual tone of the school and the awakened religious 
interest. Six delegates were sent to the State conven- 
tion at Trenton.—— Under the direction of the General 
Religious Work committee, of Princeton University, 
about thirty students are regularly engaged in the 
country Sunday-schools in the vicinity of Princeton. 
The Association is considering the question of having a 
lecture course, not only so as to make some money, but 
to afford the students and townspeople an opportunity 
of hearing able lecturers. The Day of Prayer services 
came in the midst of the semi-annual examinations. 
After the examinations were over, special services were 
held with the purpose of arousing and developing a 
spirit of religious thoughtfulness. The New Jersey 
State Convention was notable from a college stand- 
point, 98 out of 386 delegates being college men. From 
outside colleges were Stagg and Naismith, of Spring- 
field, C. W. Barnes, of Yale, and A. C. Harte, of Wes- 
leyan. Professor Goodwin, of Columbia College, and 
William Blaikie, Esq., of New York city, gave earnest 
addresses. ——-Washington and Jefferson College, Pa. 
The Association, as an experiment in the work of good 
fellowship, gave a literary, musical, and social enter- 
tainment a while ago. It was a gratifying success, and 
will be tried again. Pennsylvania College, Gettys- 
burg. Dr. Scholl, the Secref&ry of the Lutheran Foreign 
Mission Board, recently made an inspiring visit to the 
college, strengthening greatly the interest in missions, 
which was general before. The Bible classes, especially 
the Inductive classes, are making successful progress. 
University of Pennsylvania. An_ interesting 
course of lectures on “ The Influence of Christianity on 
Architecture” has been delivered recently under Uni- 
versity auspices at Association Hall. The closing lec- 
ture was on “The Monastic Orders: the Greatest 
Christian Builders.” The Cistercians were preéminent 
for architectural ambition; many of the most perfect 
cathedrals of to-day were due to them. They wrought 
their very souls into the stones in their desire to glorify 
God. The lecture was remarkably suggestive. 



















































































































































































































































